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For Friends* Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
The original ‘*House of Industry’? and its Founder. 
(Continued from page 756.) 

A friend informs us, that later in the his- 
tory of the House of Industry, it was a curi- 
ous, interesting and not unfrequent sight, to 
see a row of poor women of different nation- 
alities and colors, sitting in line waiting for 
their work in the mornings, while up stairs in 
an ample cradle were to be found from twelve 
to eighteen babies, of various ages, tempers 
and complexions, presided over by some old 
woman or women, who unavailingly tried to 
preserve quiet and order among them. 

On the 16th of Third month, 1799, a gift 
of $150 was received from Samuel R. Fisher 
“for the sick and aged infirm,” with the re- 
quest thatan account of thedistribution should 
be rendered him. “ About one hundred in- 
dividuals and four families are subsequently 
mentioned as having been relieved, through 
the liberality of thedonor. At this meeting 
it was concluded to read once a week to the 
women employed, those rules previously 
adopted, “ which are intended for their guid- 
ance.” Ann Parrish and Philadelphia Pem- 
berton were appointed as acting Committee 
for one week. Nothing further of special in- 
terest occurs until the meeting on Christmas 
day of this year, when the Committee report 
“the propriety of circulating through the 
public papers, more general information of 


the House of Industry ; that it is open for the 
admission of poor persons, who may no 
longer alledge the want of employment as the 
cause of their distress.” 

About this time a letter was read from 
Richard Reynolds of England, addressed to 
Wm. Savery, proposing to forward him one 
hundred guineas for charitable purposes, and 
enclosing printed accounts of a Society re- 
cently formed in England, among the Meth- 
odists, similar in its aims to the “ Female 
Society for the Relief of the Distressed.” 
How much if any of the above amouet was 
distributed by the “ Sisters,” does not appear, 
a portion of their record having been mis- 
laid. An account of the Association was 
subsequently forwarded to Richard Reynolds. 
Letters of encouragement and congratulation 
were now frequently received, from which the 
following are selected for publication :— 

“To the Society of Ladies, instituted for 
the Relief of the Poor of Philadelphia. A 
friend to the poor and distressed of every 
class of our citizens, begs leave to offer a few 
pieces of clothing for their benefit, which the 
giver requests may be received for that pur- 
pose by the Society of those aimable women, 
who, soaring above the vulgar error of opin- 
ion, have made it a duty to perform the moat 
delightful task on earth—that of pouring the 
oil of consolation into the hearts of their af- 
flicted fellow-mortals. x 


Another communication reads as follows: 
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“ A friend of mine in a neighboring State, 
whose name and place of abode he desires 
may not be mentioned, has enclosed in a let- 
ter to me $200, to be delivered to you for the 
relief of such distressed families of the citr of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity, or individuals, 
as may come under your notice; more es- 
pecialiy those who have suffered by the late 
pestilential disorder. A minute of your ac- 
ceptance of the sum mentioned, to be trans- 
mitted to the donor, will be agreeable to your 
friend David Evans.” The following an- 
swer was forwarded: “ The $200 received in 
an inclosure addressed to the Female Asso- 
ciation, was encouraging and acceptable to 
them, and their acknowledgments are offered 
through D. Evans to the benevolent donor. 
To a mind capable of acting thus nobly, the 
reward, though secret, must be ample ; but if 
the gratitude of helpless children and widowed 
mothers, whose industry it will aid to procure 
the means of supply, will be an additional 
gratification, it is his. Signed on behalf of 
the Society, by Ann Parrish, Clerk.” 

On the 18th of First month, 1800, we note 
the receipt of several sums of money, of sixty 
pounds of pork and a quantity of cows-feet. 
An extract from the will of Samuel Emlen 
was received, and read at this meeting, as 
follows: “I give to Catharine W. Morris 
and Ann and Sarah Parrish (daughters of 
Isaac Parrish), the sum of one hundred pounds, 
to be paid them as soon as convenient by my 
said son, after my decease; to be distribut- 
ed by them (and other young women volun- 
tarily associated for the purpose, under the 
name of the Female Society), among the 
poor, at their discretion, without responsibili- 
ty, in sums not exceeding three pounds to one 
family or person.” 

Presents were received Second month 5th, 
as follows: “A bunch of quills from a 
friend ; eight pounds of chocolate from Bene- 
dict Dorsey ; four dollars from Jacob Shoe- 
maker; a quantity of meat and rye meal 
from Archibald Bartram, and a carving-knife 
from P. Barker.” 

During the week endingSecond month 15th, 
1800, about forty spinners were employed, and 
from fifteen to twenty-three children cared 
for by the House of Industry. This shows a 
very encouraging increase since the forma- 
tion of the Society. The sales of yarn amount- 
ed to nearly three pounds in the same period, 
and liberal contributions from the friends of 
this movement were by no means unfrequent. 

Ann Parrish continued to give her counsel 
and services to the cause, increasingly desir- 
ing the growth and prosperity of the excel- 
lent charity she had founded. She records 
instances, where persons with whom she was 
unacquainted called and presented their gifts 
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of money to her. She also solicited contri. 
butions from the wealthy, and to one of her 
correspondents she thus writes: “I went out 
in this business (collecting for the poor) in 
the cross, yet believed it right for me to go, 
and was favored to feel an entire dependence 
upon Him who has put us forth, and whom[ 
trusted would go before and prepare the way, 
Again I dare look up to Him at seasons, and 
lean upon Him. His favor is to me far dear. 
er than life, or all that this world has to be 
stow.” 

Ann Parrish departed this life the 26th 
of Twelfth month, 1800. She lived to see 
the House of Industry a prosperous and use- 
ful institution, which was awakening consid- 
erable public interest. Nevertheless, with 
the reserve so characteristic of her, we find 
in one of the last letters she wrote, the follow- 
ing words: “TI still incline to obscurity ; to 
get behind folk or anywhere out of sight, and 
so to pass quietly away when my work is 
done.” During this year the following no- 
tice appeared in one of the public papers: 
“A room is prepared at the store of Taylor 
& Newbold, 28 Chestnut St., for the recep- 
tion of clothing, groceries, or any other neces- 
saries sent as donations for the use of the 
‘Female Association,’ where two members 
will attend in the forenoon of Tuesdays and 
Fridays in every week at ten o’clock.” * 

The above articles, abundance of which 
were sent to the store of Taylor & Newbold, 
were intended for distribution among the 
aged and sick by the “ Visiting Committee.” 
The “ House” was supported by annual sub- 
scriptions from its members and friends, and 
by the sale of yarn and made-up material 
manufactured by the women employed, who 
received liberal wages. By this method the 
Society has maintained its existence to the 
present day. As time rolled on, and the de- 
mands upon the “Sisters” increased, it was 
deemed necessary to remove into more com: 
modious quarters. In 1815, the Institution 
was incorporated under the name of the “ Fe- 
male Society of Philadelphia, for the relief 
and employment of the Poor.” In 1816 a 
property was purchased in Ranstead Court, 
which was occupied until 1846, when the As- 
sociation, in the wish to add to its usefulness, 
rented and occupied the premises No. 112 
North Seventh St., its present location. And 
here we conclude the history of the “ House 


*The aged Nancy Brewer informs, that at one 
time—when, she does not remember,— a room in 
the ‘‘ Friends’ Alms House’’ was used by the So- 
ciety for storing goods. Friend Brewer has resided 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, on what is 
known as the Friends’ Alms House property, in the 
rear of several stores, on the south side of Walnut 
St., about midway between Third and Fourth Sts. 
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of Industry,” to give a brief account of the | little doubt of my health being perfectly re- 


“Ajimwell School,” without which our memoir 


lete. 
: It will be remembered by the reader, that 
at the outset of her labors, Ann Parrish con- 
templated not only the employment of poor 
and deserving women—many of whom had 
been deprived of their husbands during the 
ravages of the yellow fever—but she wished 
to educate and train their children, particu- 
larly the girls, the better to prepare them for 
the duties of life, and to rescue them from 
evil associations. The House of Industry 
demanded so much of her time and atten- 
tion, that to accomplish her purpose concern- 
ing the children appeared almost impossible. 


Then, too, she seems to have been impressed: 


with her incompetency to act asa teacner. 
Nevertheless, a growing conviction that this 
service was required of her, made further delay 
inimical to her peace of mind. She accord 
ingly acquainted an intimate friend (Hannah 
Hopkins, Jr.) with her intentions, who, she 
writes, “ appears desirous the work should go 
forward, and is willing to lend a helping 
hand, but not to take the first step in this im- 
portant business. Should I engage in it,” 
she continues, “how will all my air-built 
castles fall to the ground. How contrary is 
it to natural inclination, which is so averse to 
such employment, and loves domestic scenes 
and retirement—but I hope to make no re- 
serve, no conditions, should the time and en- 
gagement be clearly discovered and way, 
opened for it... . Can it be possible I 
shall ever engage in this work ?—but what 
matter how I am disposed of, if it is but in 
Divine appointment. ... . I wish to move 
under right direction. I saw Hannah Hop- 
kins last evening. She has had a conflict, and 
cannot yet come to any judgment respecting 
herself, yet thinks the sooner the engage- 
ment is entered upon, the better. Mary 
Wheeler (to whom I have spoken on the 
subject) has it so near at heart, as to bid me 
draw up some rules. [ am much unacquainted 
with the form of such things, but do not feel 
at liberty to search or enquire.” 

Her two friends mentioned above, for a long 
time remained undecided as to their duty in 
this matter. Ann Parrish, however, could 
uo longer hesitate to act. In 1796 she gath- 
ered a few neglected children together in her 
father’s house, for instruction “in sewing, 
reading, writing and arithmetic.” Although 
in delicate health, for nearly a year she was 
almost the sole teacher of this little school. 
In one of her letters she thus alludes to this 
period: “The weight of this business has 
never lessened, but I have been mercifully 


‘helped beyond my expectations, and have 


of Ann Parrish would be strangely : 


stored, although the very active part I have 
taken in the school, and that, too,almost unaid- 
ed, has been one of the heaviest trials ever yet 
allotted me. .... . Sometimes when sur- 
rounded by my little flock, I have scarce a 
thought beyond the narrow limits of the room. 
My attachment to them, I think, increases 
daily, and I often admire at the order and 
improvement. I sometimes fear if I continue 
long in this employ, I shall acquire all the as- 
suming superiority of a school mistress... . . 
I am weak and frail indeed. To-day I have 
engaged in washing. A.S. kindly supplied 
my place at school this afternoon, and re- 
leased me earlier than usual this morning.” 
Again she writes: “ My little engagement in 
instructing children has certainly contributed 
to my peace of mind, though discouragements 
have arisen. If more attention was paid to 
this important duty, what advantages would 
arise to society and to individuals! But how 
greatly is the tender mind neglected, which 
might be cultivated and improved as a gar- 
den ; and sweet, though arduous, does the em- 
ployment feel at this moment. But O! how 
much heavier it has been made for me by 
those who should have led me forward. Yet 
I wish to cast the veil of charity over them, 
though the wounds then given are not yet 
healed.” 

The school established by Ann Parrish 
was the first of its kind in this city.* [t was 
a free school for girls, and as a novel under- 
taking was unpopular. So, as we have seen, 
had been the House of Industry. People 
stood afar off, unwilling to countenance the 
experiment until it was an assured success. 
This indisposition to encourage new enter- 
prises was not confined aloue to the times in 
which Ann Parrish lived. It is probably as 
prevaient now as it was then. Inno caviling 
spirit, the writer records his conviction that a 
chronic fear of innovation, a morbid aversion 
to any deviation from established usage, has 
been, and still is, a marked peculiarity of 
Friends as a body. It would be inappropri- 
ate to enlarge upon this theme here and now, 
but that the Society of Friends has sustained 
incalculable loss by tenaciously clinging to 
what are sometimes called “the ancient land- 





* James J. Barclay, in an address delivered some 
years ago at the opening of one of our public 
schools, alludes to Aun Parrish as one of the first 
who originated the free school system in Pennsyl- 
vania. The ‘ Sunday School Society,’ founied in 
1791 and incorporated in 1796, was, we believe, the 
beginning of the public school system. Its object 
was to atford those who ‘‘ could not go to school on 
week-days. an opportunity to learn to read and 
write’’ on First-days From 1791 to 1800 upwards 
of 2000 scholars had been taught, and nearly $4000 
were expended in their education. 
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marks,” without duly considering the de-| to produce a statement of her accounts, to be 
mands of the hour, a thinks must be ap-| minuted in the book at the close of each 
parent to every unprejudiced mind. year. Any person desirous of joining the Sp. 
Before the close of the year 1797, Hannah | ciety (if approbated by the committee ap. 
Hopkins, Jr., Mary Wheeler, and Catharine | pointed for the purpose of receiving applica. 
W. Morris, interested themselves in the un-| tions) is to be proposed to the Society, and 
dertaking as teachers. About this time the| if approved, she shall be admitted as a mem. 
school was removed “to a room in the ‘ cor-| ber, and add her name to the list of teachers ; 
poration school-house,’ on Fourth street below | and it is reeommended that at our meetin 
Chestnut,” though it is believed that the chil- nothing but what relates to the benefit of the 
dren occasionally met at the House of Indus-! school shall be made the subject of conversa. 
try in Mickle’s Court. Ann Parrish now felt | tion. 
that the time had come more thoroughly to | About this time, Hannah Y. Tompkins 
organize the school. Her pupils were in-| connected herself with the school, and was 
creasing in numbers, and she and her friends | chosen Clerk, in which capacity she served 
“alternately engaged in the business of in-| acceptably for several years. At the close of 
structing them—two attending a week at a| the year 1799, the Society numbered eighteen 














time.” Under these circumstances the fol-! members. 
lowing rules were prepared : (To be continued.) 
“ Rule list. That the teachers endeavor to <cmenendetio 
ain the affection and confidence of the chil- WILLIAM PENN. 


ren, endeavoring to instruct them in the use-| pyo following is taken from Dr. Thomas’ 
ful branches of learning, and requiring from | ,. |. » of Bi ice, Seilie bli hed 
them a respectful bahavior, and an observ- sottonary of Etography, lately pabtined. 
ance of their instructions. It is scarcely necessary here to do more 
“ Rule 2d. Thata strict attention be paid to | than allude to the charges made by Macauley 
cleanliness, order and harmony. against the character of Penn, as_ those 
“ Rule 3d. That some books be introduced | charges have already been completely and 
in which amusement and instruction are | unanswerably refuted, and are now rejected 
blended, but that such works as have a ten-| by all candid and intelligent persons who 
dency to vitiate the taste for useful reading | have taken the trouble to give them a care- 
and give false ideas of life be entirely pro-| ful examination. But another accusation 
hibited. The New Testament is particularly | scarcely less formidable, though somewhat 
to be held in high estimation, as containing | vague, has found supporters among men of 
an account of the birth, life, sufferings and | great intelligence and respectability,—name- 
death, resurrection and glorious design of the | ly, that the fact that Penn enjoyed favor with 
coming of our blessed Saviour into the world, | James Ii., and that he continued at court 
and that such parts of the record be selected, | after he had every opportunity of knowing 
as shall place Him in the most amiable and | the character of that monarch, proves him to 
endearing point of view to their minds. have been either jax in principle or deficient 
“Rule 4th. That no turbulent-tempered | in the firmness of true virtue. If this reason- 
child be suffered to continue in the school. | ing be correct, then we ought to applaud the 
If lenient measures shall fail to have the de- | conduct of early Christian ascetics, who held 
sired effect upon her, she is to be expelled | that the best mode of preserving one’s soul 
with as much tenderness and delicacy as the; unspotted and preparing it for heaven, was 
circumstances will admit, and without favor|to abandon all intercourse with a corrupt 
or distinction. | world. But the most virtuous and enlightened 
“Rule 5th. That the children are to be-| men of modern times have usually taught a 
have with kindness and affection to each! very different doctrine—that they who with- 
other, to collect near the appointed time, and | out partaking of its sins, mingle with the 
take their seats in order and stiliness, They | world for the purpose of reforming it, are far 
are not to converse during the hours of study, ! more praiseworthy than those who, leaving it 
except on what relates to the business, and | to its fate, seek shelter for their feeble virtue 
then to speak in a low tone of voice. When | in inactivity and selfish seclusion. If it shall 
their employment is finished, they are to| be clearly shown that while at court Penn 
deport themselves as at the beginning of the | was guilty of a single act inconsistent with 
school.” the character of an honest man and a true 
Subsequently, as the number of teachers | lover of his country, we shall then be pre 
and pupils increased, it was agreed “that a| pared to abandon his defence; but if the 
Clerk and Treasurer shall be chosen an-| whole charge against him limits itself simply 
nually, at the first meeting of the Society in | to this, that he had favor and influence with 
the First month. The Treasurer is expected | a corrupt and tyrannical monarch, when it is 
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well known that he often exerted that influ- 
ence successfully to restrain the injustice or 
to soften the severity of James, and when 
there is not a shadow of evidence that he 
ever, even in a solitary instance, exerted it for 
an unworthy purpose,—if this, we repeat, be 
the whole extent of the charge against him, 
we cannot but regard such an accusation as 
conferring on the accused the highest honor. 

It should be remembered that Admiral 
Penn had made a dying request to the Duke 
of York (afterwards dameeil ), that he would 
be a friend and protector to his son. It is 
but just to say that James, who seems to have 
cherished the warmest regard for the admiral, 
not only never forgot his friend’s request, but 
appears to have observed it with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. It was but natural that 
William Penn should be sincerely attached 
to a prince who had been his father’s friend, 
and was to him a generous and faithful 
guardian. He doubtless gave James far more 
credit for liftrality and sincerity than he de- 
served. But his gratitude and affection to- 
wards a bigoted, and, in some respects, an un- 
scrupulous prince, appears never for a single 
moment to have warped him from the path 
of rectitude. 

It would have been indeed wonderful if, in 
the violent party excitements of those times, 
his character had wholly escaped suspicion 
and calumny. But the various charges made 
against him are found on examination to be 
unsupported by a particle of real evidence. 
To have absented himself from court at that 
time, when it was in his power to do so much, 
not only for his persecuted brethren, but for 
all of whatever name who suffered from un- 
just laws or from the unjust suspicions of the 
government, would have been a most culpa- 
ble abandonment of duty. Yet the fact that 
he did not thus absent himself has been the 
principal, if not the only ground of all the 
charges which the envious or the misinformed 
have circulated against him. During the 
reign of Charles II., Penn obtained for him- 
self and his friends many favors from his 
sovereign, through the medium of the Duke 
of York; but after the accession of James II., 
his influence at court became very great. He 
removed his residence to Holland House at 
Kensington. “ His inftuence with the King,” 
says Dixon, “was well known, and every 
man with a real grievance found in him a 
counsellor and friend.” “If any fault,” says 
the same writer in another place, “can be 
found with his conduct, it is that his charity 
was a little too universal, a little too indis- 
criminate.” As his sympathies were chiefly 
with the liberal party, he had often occasion 


to intercede for mercy or indulgence to those 
who were regarded by the King as his most 
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determined enemies, And though he often 
failed in obtaining his request, he appears 
never to have omitted an opportunity of in- 
terceding when there was the slightest chance 
of success. He sometimes excited the violent 
anger of James by his zeal in behalf of the 
friends of liberty. But nothing could deter 
him from exercising that influence with his 
sovereign, which he believed Providence had 
given him for the most important ends—the 
promotion of justice and mercy. 








EXTRACT FROM DILLWYN’S REFLECTIONS. 


As the hypotheses or systems whicn have 
hitherto appeared for ascertaining the charac- 
ter of the Messiah are various, some of them 
contradictory, and none perhaps so clear as 
to obviate all doubt and exception, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the subject is too 
deep for rational investigation, and unneces- 
sary to be comprehended by us; that there- 
fore Divine Wisdom has cast a veil over it, 
impervious to the eagle-eyed curiosity of man, 
and never to be rent by his most strenuous 
efforts. If this is the case, would it not be at 
least prudent for us in mutual condescension 
to suspend our fruitless endeavors, leave every 
one to his own conceptions on the subject, and 
try if we may not unite in adopting and con- 
fining ourselves tosuch doctrines as are un- 
equivocal, easily understood, and cannot be 
denied,—such as, if strictly regarded and 
obeyed, will effect our salvation from sin, and 
our restoration to the Divine favor. The 
professors of Christianity generally admit 
that mankind are in a lapsed estate from the 
immediate or spiritual government of their 
Creator,—that nothing short of His own power 
can possibly extricate them from the bondage 
of corruption in which they are involved, and 
that, for this end, He has graciously devised 
an adequate means, and given them clear di- 
rections to it, with instructions how to avail 
themselves of it. Our business then is simply 
and sincerely to attend to these directions,— 
to study their signification, and consider 
whether or not we are disposed to conform to 
our convictions of their truth. 


oer 
PERSONAL REPUTATION, 


Of all the duties we owe to society, per- 
haps none is so lightly held or so imperfectly 
performed, as the care of the reputation of 
others. We hold life to be a sacred posses- 
sion, and shrink from the criminal who, from 
malice or cupidity, destroys it. Property is 
protected by wali sentiment no less than 
by law, and we severely censure all attempts 
to defraud another of his rightful gains. So 
also any effort to abridge the liberty which 
is now acknowledged as a universal righ 
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meets condemnation. But when we approach 
that most precious of all possessions, that 
most sacred of all rights, a man or wo- 
man’s reputation, it is strange to see how 
lightly it is held, and how seldom society 
visits any deep displeasure upon the persons 
who wantonly injure their neighbors in this 
respect. It is true that where this species of 
injustice is attended with gross falsehood and 
extreme malice, it may not meet with so 
much indulgence, and may even be amenable 
to law; but such are not the cases that most 
damage reputation. By their very excess, 
they over-reach their mark, and only rebound 
to their own discomfiture. The greatest real 
injury is accomplished in more insidious ways. 
The discussion of others’ faults, the exposu 
of their weaknesses, the imputation of unw@g- 
thy motives, the laugh raised at their ex- 

nse, the gesture of contempt, even the si- 
ence with which their praises are received— 
all these are the means by which they are 
robbed of the dearest of earthly possessions, 
a good name. It may be done with inten- 
tional malice, or with thoughtless want of 
consideration. The former of course incurs 
the greater guilt, but equally injurious con- 
sequences follow from the latter. It is to be 
hoped that comparatively few designedly in- 
jure others in their reputation, but large num- 
bers actually accomplish the same result 
through love of gossip ; the vanity of suggest- 
ing a new idea, and the mistaken though 
prevalent notion that the presentation of 
others’ faults and foibles shows up their own 
virtues in a contrasting light, and raises 
them in public esteem. Sometimes the in- 
jury that is inflicted may not even occur to 
the mind at the time, and the plea is often 
made that no harm is meant. Dr. Wayland 
asks pertinently, “What then is meant ?” 
All should be ready to answer this question. 
Surely no worthy or benevolent motives are 
at work, and even a cursory view of the con- 
sequences entailed would sufficiently convince 
us how greatly we are swerving from the path 
of kindness and good fellowship. 

It is sometimes urged in defence of this 
practice, that no untrue word is uttered, that 
the detractor confines himself to the real 
faults or weaknesses that he is bringing into 
view, and by no means invents or exaggerates. 
No one, however, has any right to make pub- 
lic even what is strictly true of his neighbor 
to his injury. We all know some things of 
ourselves which, if others knew, would lessen 
us in their esteem. How carefully we con- 
ceal such knowledge, never letting it unwit- 
tingly drop into the minds of others. The 
law of kindness demands an equal reticence 
with regard to others’ faults. Thouga our 
knowledge may be accurate, though we may 


a 


guard against exaggeration, yet we have no 
right to disclose it if it is calculated to abate 
the esteem or honor in which the one of whom 
we speak is held. We can never fully real. 
ize the mischief, and in some cases even the 
ruin, that we may thus thoughtlessly inflict, 
by giving publicity to the faults of others, 
Often it is the turning point with those who 
may be wavering between good and evil. On 
discovering that their derelictions are matters 
of common talk, and that they bave lost the 
respect of others, the next step is a loss of 
self-respect, and the downward road is easily 
trodden. 

There are exceptional cases where the con- 
cealment of what is derogatory to the char- 
acter of another ceases to be a virtue. Where 
the public good demands the disclosure of 
such knowledge, we are bound by a higher 
claim to make such disclosure. Where a 
crime against the law of the land has been 
committed, and we alone know the author, 
justice requires us to reveal it ;q@r where any 
one is plotting an injury, we must, if possible, 
prevent it at all hazards. But these cases 
are comparatively rare, and do not in the 
least affect the very large majority, where no 
such higher law interferes. A man may en- 
joy a better reputation than he deserves, but 
as long as no injustice to others is involved 
we have no right to diminish it. 

The law of reputation is not wholly nega- 
tive. If it forbids, it also enjoins. While it 
claims our reticence in regard to the faults 
and follies of others, it also claims our free 
utterance to what we know to be worthy and 
admirable in them. If this point be gained, 
it will do much to correct the practice we 
have been condemning. An estimable Friend, 
who had once listened to the eager and flip- 
pant detraction of one young lady by another, 
administered a fitting rebuke in the earnest 
question, “ Canst thou not think of something 
good in thy friend, of which thee can tell us?” 
All evil is best courteracted by the actual 
presence of its antipodal good; and if we 
would overcome the habit of detraction, we 
shall find no surer method than by seeking 
the good points of those whom we depreciate, 
and giving them the publicity we have hith- 
erto given the evil, In this way we shall ac- 
complish a double purpose; the encourage- 
ment of virtue in others, and the development 
of the lovely and benevolent parts of our 
own natures, thus most truly “ overcoming 
evil with good.”—Publie Ledger. 


EXTRACT, 


It is said of Archbishop Usher, about a 
year before his decease, that he was impor- 
tuned by a friend to write his apprehensions 
or views of the doctrine of justification a 
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sanctification by Christ. He afterwards ac- 
knowledged that he had made the attempt, 
“but,” said he, “when I came to write of 
sanctification and the new creature, which 
God formeth by His Spirit in everv soul that 
He doth truly regenerate, I found so little of 
it wrought in myself, that I could speak of 
it only as a parrot, by rote, and without the 
knowledge aud understanding of what I might 
have expressed, and therefore I durst not pre- 
sume to enter any further upon it.” 

On his friend appearing surprised to hear 
so humble a confession from so great and ex- 
perienced a Christian, he added: “I must 
tell you we do not understand what sanctifi- 
cation and the new creature are;—it is no 
less than for a man to be brought into an en- 
tire resignation of his will to the will of God, 
and to live in the offering up of his soul con- 
tinually in the flames of Divine love as a whole 
burnt offering to Christ; and how little are 
many of those who profess Christianity ex- 
perimentally acquainted with this word in 
their souls!” * 








G5 Terapsogy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy favor was received by mail this even- 
ing. I read it attentively, and the informa. 
tion contained has given rise to a train of 
ideas and feelings, some of which I will try 
to put on paper. I had heard of your return 
to the city, but not of the occasion, particular- 
ly as relates to ’s illness. Dear fel- 
low, I feel for him. But are not afflictions 
“angels sent on errands full of love?” If so 
considered aud accepted, he has been “ tak- 
ing lessons” in Heaven’s school. May they 
be indelibly impressed on a mind submissive 
to the Cross of Christ. I now recollect John 
Woolman’s views of such visitations, expressed 
in a letter to a Friend. I will not repeat, 
but refer to them. "s case demands 
the sympathy of his friends. “ For human 
weal Heaven husbands all events;” so says 
Edward Young. I have often wished that we 
all were so wise or willing to learn, as to 
“husband all events” for our own improve- 
ment and advancement in heavenly goodness. 
My reflections upon thy prospect settle 
into much calmness, and I may say, Go in 
the littleness ; and, to use James Simpson’s 
Phrase, “as little as a snow bird,” saluting 
no man by the way. So may thy attention 
be kept singly to the true Guide, whether in 
abounding or silent suffering with the Seed. 
I feel satisfied, and think I unite with thy 











prospect of attending the “little select pre- 
parative meetings.” 





Some have been striving and making haste 
to be rich, and are now stopped in their 
career. Perhaps the voice of Divine Wisdom 
may teach us to watch over our part of the 
great family of mankind, the members of our 
Society, and extend care towards them ; for, 
however, some may have thought there was 
liberty to appear rich and full, and con- 
form to the world’s expensive customs in 
accommodating the tabernacle. It may now 
be seen that simplicity, moderation and 
plainness, are most rational and consist 
ent. Oh! how wish that our women Friends 
would get under the weight of this Christian 
testimony in their meetings for discipline, and 
in their religious labors for right order and 
reformation in families and in the church. 
Unless the women moderate their desires and 
wants, and keep them under Christian re- 
straint and regulation, men will toil, contrive, 
labor and grasp after the means to gratify 
their wants and wishes in expensive living. 
Even our plain Society (or what ought to be 
so) by following the current of custom in what 
is called moderation, requires much more 
wealth to support the present ways of life 
than would be needful if the simplicity of 
Truth dictated and bounded our desires, I 
am, however, thankful for some of the effects 
resulting from the late and present stagnation 
of business, and of money concerns, for it sets 
some people to thinking ; and if the language 
of mercantile men has been confounded, and 
they, with thousands connected with them, 
should be scattered abroad on the face of the 
earth, so as to leave off that disposition that 
has been saying, Go to, let us go into such 
and such a city, such business or speculation, 
I hope something will be gained that may 
moderate their desires. 

Has there not been too much of a disposi- 
tion, even among Friends, in modern times, 
to leave Providence out of their account in 
speaking and thinking of the concerns of 
this life? Reason has been thought, at least 
by many, sufficient to govern men in this 
world’s affairs. Yet even now how short is 
this boasted reason to control the elements. 
People wanted rain two weeks ago; how rain 
has come, and now they want it to stop; too 
much already, if their reason is to determine 
the quantity. But when a well-disciplined 
mind, in humility, looks through all and in 
all, to the movings of the great first Cause, 
and the continual upholder and supporter of 
all his works, it learns in everything “ to give 
thanks.” Are not mankind as much defici- 
ent in the feelings of gratitude to the Giver? 
Hence, the gift becomes the idol, and we 
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claim it as our own—estimate it as acquired 
by ourselves, and feel an attachment to it, 
as our chief good. 

Oh! that Friends may become more and 
more willing to be gathered from the cumber- 
ing things of this world, and be so weaned 
from the popularity, love and friendship there- 
of, that they may be employed as laborers in 
the harvest that is plenteous .But thanks be 
to the great Shepherd, He has yet a flock of 
little ones who prefer Jerusalem to their chief 


joy. 
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ARTICLES are sometimes sent us in verse, 
which have a value to those sending perhaps 
trom the youth of the writer, or from other 
reasons,—the use of which would lower the 
tone of our poetry columns. We must again 
remind our readers that we do not return 
articles that are rejected. 


— ee 


WE would call attention to the appeal of 
“ Friends’ Freedmen’s Association” in an- 
other column. 

Several years ago the Treasurer of this As- 
sociation made frequent acknowledgments 
through these columns, of money received for 
this laudable object; and by the pecuniary 
aid thus rendered, hundreds of colored 
children received an education to qualify 
them to enter upon the business of life in the 
new relation in which they have been placed. 
Satisfactory reports continue to be received 
as to the desire of the people to continue the 
schools, and as to the progress of the children. 
In some cases, they have paid all the ex- 
penses of the school, in others, they have paid 
part, while some have been sc unfavorably 
situated as to be unable to pay much, if any- 
thing, toward what they generally feel to be 
necessary to the progress of their children. 

We understand there are fifteen schools in 
active operation, and we cannot but hope 
there are those who still feel the obligation 
to aid this people in their laudable efforts at 
improvement, and furnish the mzans to the 
Association to maintain a little longer the 
schools under their care. 


—— > —__— 

_ Ergatum.—In the sermon by Jesse Kersey, pub- 
lished in our last number, the date of delivery 
should have been Fourth month 10th, 1836. 
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MARRIED. 

FURNAS—TRUMAN.—On the evening of the 25th 
of First month, 1871, at the residence of Joseph M, 
Truman, and under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Davis Furnas, of 
Waynesville, Ohio, to Sarah S. Truman, daughter 
of Jos. M. Truman, of Philadelphia. 

DIED. 

AMOSS.—On the 28th of Tenth month, 1870, at 
his residence near Fallston, Harford Co., Md., of 
paralysis of the brain, William Lee Amogs, in the 
75th year of his age; a life-long member of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting. His honest, upright and 
straightforward course through a long life, endeared 
him to g very large circle of friends. His example 
in these respects was well worthy of imitation. He 
was a grandson of William Amoss, the founder of 
Little Falls Meeting, and the Christian example set 
by that worthy Friend has been cherished, as the 
greatest legacy that could be bequeathed to him, 
and doubtless bad an influence on the life of our 
dear departed friend. 

WRIGHT.—On the 20th of Eighth month, 1870, 
David Wright, in the 80th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. He was among the 
first settlers at Whitewater, Wayne County, Iowa, 
During the war of 1812, he, then being a young 
man, suffered imprisonment for refusing to pay 
military demands. At the time of the division 
among Friends, he declined to have his name en- 
tered on our record. A few years before his death, 
he said he felt best satisfied to die a member of our 
Society, and was received by Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting. 

JONES.—In Philadelphia, on the afternoon of the 
24th of First month, 1871, Frances L., wife of Wm. 
D. Jones, and daughter of the late Charles Lloyd, 
in her 68th year. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


On Third-day evening, 2d mo. 7th, 1871, ‘‘ Notes 
of a Tour in the Yo:emite Valley,’’ by Tuomas 
Fov.ke, of New York. On the succeeding Third- 
day evening, ‘‘ The Gleaner ”’ will be read. 

ae eee 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN SECOND MONTR. 


2d mo. 5. Moorestown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
- Concord, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“12. Flushing, L. L., 11 4.M. 
‘¢ 19. Orauge, N. J., 10} A.M. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at 15th and Race Sts., on 
Seventh-day evening, the 4th inst., at 74 o’clock. 

Ww. Heacock, Clerk. 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

Committee of Management will meet in Library 
Room (Race St.), Fourth-day evening, 24 mo. 8, 
at 8 o’clock. + J. M. Exuts, Clerk, 


————— 





APPEAL OF FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


As there has been but little response to our An- 
nual Report, lately sent out, we present a few ex- 
tracts from letters received, showing the good ac- 
complished by the small donations made to different 
schools : 

‘© We have the Gum Spriog School open, with 4 
good teacher and nice set of children, 37 in num- 
ber; but have no desks. 
fifty dollars came to hand.”’ 


The books and draft for. 
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‘¢Your fund, without which we could not have 
started the schools, is doing a good work. Money 
is very scarce with the people, and they feel a re- 
luctance to send when they do not know where the 
pay is to come from ; but they now send freely, and 
are very attentive. Both schools are increasing.”’ 

One teacher, to whom we promised a small sum, 
writes to the Association : 

‘The money you sent is all I have received ; and 
I find that I can depend only on Friends for aid.” 

Another writes : 

‘‘There are several places at which schools are 
wanted, if you would only aid for two or three 
months.”’ 

Are Friends willing to continue the work by for- 
warding to the Treasurer ? Henry M. Larne, 
Philada., 1st mo., 1871. 30 N. Third St. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, i 
FUNERALS. 

In a recent number of the Intelligencer the 
writer gave some of the views of others as 
coinciding with his own, on the subject of 
“ Weddings,” &c. 

The pomp and show so often witnessed at 
tunerals is truly sorrowful, and even more to 
be regretted than the extravagance some- 
times attendant on weddings. Concerned 
Friends have always had a testimony to bear 
against this, and as a general thing, have 
probably been favored to live up to it quite 
as closely as to any other they have felt called 
upon to bear before the world. 

And yet, even amongst us, innovations 
have been gradually creeping in—little by 
little some of our members have departed 
from the simplicity of our predecessors. 
After the loss of a near relative by death, 
an entire dress of black, wanting only the 
extreme insignia of “mourning,” but so 
marked as to elicit remarks of surprise from 
persons in no wise affiliated with Friends, is 
worn for many morths—in some cases, the 
plain one-horse hearse is discarded and a 
fashionable one brought into use, the nodd- 
ing plumes omitted, it is true, but as the 
writer has repeatedly seen, the festooned cur- 
tains of black with their white stars remain 
on the inside, resting against the plate glass. 

In one instance (and possibly in others,) 
were the remains of a plain, aged Friend thus 
conveyed to their last resting place, while 
one or more cases might be cited where the 
coffin has been covered with black cloth, 
with silver-plated handles. 

The writer is no enemy to progress, is per- 
fectly willing to yield in all things harmless, 
to the spirit of the age in which we live, 
would not travel in the beaten track of our 
ancestors simply because it was theirs, and 
would have, if possible, the individual con- 
viction of right for every action ;.and yet he 
thinks it requires care, lest we inadvertently 
diverge too far, not from the beaten but from 
the right track. 


It is with this feeling that allusion is here 
made to the hearse now belonging to Friends 
in this city ; and while, so far as the writer 18 
individually concerned, there is but little 
to object to, it is well known there are 
those who refuse to use it on account of its 
singularity. Desiring there should exist no 
just ground for complaint, he would query 
whether a more modern one might not be sub- 
stituted, that would not encroach on true 
simplicity, and that would, at the same time, 
be entirely unobjectionable. 

The “ outside world,” as we sometimes term 
those not of our fold, has also had its concern 
on this subject, as publicly expressed from 
time to time by various individuals. Al- 
though it has already been published in the 
columns of the Intelligencer, it may be well 
to quote again a portion of the instructions 
of the late Charles Dickens, as contained in 
his will, viz.: 

“T emphatically direct that I be buried in 
an inexpensive, unostentatious and strictly 
private manner; that no public announcement 
be made of the time or place of my burial ; 
that at the utmost not more than three plain 
mourning coaches be employed, and that 
those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, 
cloak, black bow, long hat-band, or other 
such revolting absurdity.” 

And to add an extract from a recent Eng- 
lish paper, in the comments on which occurs 
the following prediction : 

“Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
Dickens have all set an example which the 
vulgar and ignorant will do well to follow, of 
simplicity in their funerals. The day will 
come when we, or rather our descendants, 
will wonder that undertakers were ever per- 
mitted to trade upon our sorrows in the pres- 
ent disgraceful fashion. In nine cases vut 
of ten, when the head of a family dies, every 
sixpence is of value, aud nothing more la- 
mentable can be conceived than that the 
hard-earned savings intended to provide for 
the necessities of a wife and children should 
be squandered on black kid gloves and silk 
hat-bands.” 

As a further evidence that the public mind 
is awaking to the importance of this sub- 
ject, the following extracts are given from an 
editorial published some time since in one of 
the leading papers of this city, under the 
caption of “ Funeral Follies.” 

“ There have been some important reforms 
in the management of funerals within the 
past twenty-five or thirty years, and meantime 
some abuses have crept into the customs that 
are in vogue upon these sorrowful occasions. 
The branch of the Irish “ waking” system, 
which used to be known as “sitting up with 
the corpse,” has been discontinued, and the 
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ice-box and the darkened chamber perform 
the duties that used to be imposed upon 
wearied friends in foolish and useless night- 
long watches. Clergymen have also learned 
moderation in the length and character of 
grave-side sermons, and almost every adult 
will think with a shudder of long, prosy and 
thoughtless addresses where nearly every 
word ere anew the fresh wounds that had 
torn the bosoms of weeping mourners. These 
injudicious clergymen took no thought of 
weather or of soil in their prolix preachings, 
and it was all the same,so far as their tedi- 
ousness was concerned, if a broken-hearted 
widow and orphans stood fainting under a 
J uly sun, or whether they shivered knee deep 
in snow. This system, in a great measure, 
has been broken up, and religious services in 
the church or at the house of mourning take 
the place of graveyard discourses. There 
have been great reforms in this respect, and 
there is abundant room for farther improve- 
ment. Frequent efforts have been made to 
discourage the expensive displays at funerals 
that arise sometimes from a feeling of earnest 
affection for the departed, sometimes in a 
spirit of ostentation, and yet again from a 
blending of both feelings. Long strings of 
carriages which in these days of extra-mural 
interments form a heavy item of expense; 
coffins covered and lined with the finest and 
most costly material, and all the other fune- 
ral arrangements on a scale of equal extrav- 
nce. 

“If these expensive details fell alone upon 
the rich the evil would not be so great. But 
usually funerals in wealthy families are con- 
ducted with comparative simplicity and in- 
expensiveness; while the same spirit that 
dictates the tacking on of rhyming doggerel 
to the newspaper announcement of a death, 
prompts a display at the funeral which does 
more credit to the affection of survivors for 
the departed than to their good taste or pru- 
dence. Nothing can be more offensive to 
refined delicacy than along string of car 
riages following a hearse, with their heartless 
or careless occupants chatting briskly upon 
all sorts of subjects, in hollow mockery of 
the solemnity due to the occasion. 

“Some general rules might profitably be 
laid down in respect to the management of 
funerals. In the first place no portion of 
the arrangements should be more expensive 
than a reasonable prudence would justify. 
The religious services at the grave should 
not exceed five minutes; only male adults 
should accompany the remains to the ceme- 
tery, and in the course of ordinary private 
funerals, only relatives and near personal 
friends should follow the body of the de- 
ceased to its final resting-place. Other friends 


who desire to pay respect to the memory of 
the departed, or to gaze upon the familiar 
features that have been stilled in death, are 
afforded ample opportunities in the present 
custom of holding religious services at the 
house prior to the starting of the ak 

. M. E. 




























Philadelphia, 2d mo., 1871. 
— - -—2e— 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ARYAN, SEMITIC, CAUCASIAN, 


We have often been asked the meaning of 
the words Aryan, Semitic, Caucasian, ete.,— 
terms used in the comparatively new science 
of Ethnology. The word Aryan has come 
into popular use only within a very few years. 
We can well remember when it was wholly 
unknown, even to the learned. The noun 
Arya, from which the adjective Aryan* is de- 
rived, is of Sanscrit origin, and was used to 
designate the Sanscrit-speaking people of In- 
dia, whose ancestors came across the river 
Indus from Central Asia probably between 
1500 and 2000 years before the Christian era, 
The three higher castes of the Hindoos are 
comprehended under the general term of 
Aryas, the lowest (the Soodras or common 
laborers) belonging to another race. Arya 
is supposed to have originally signified “ Agri- 
culturist,” at a time when the most respecta- 
ble portion of the people of Central Asia were 
engaged in agricultural employments. keeping 
herds of cattle, ete., and hence came after- 
wards to mean “ respectable ” or “ honorable.” 
It is a curious fact that the Sanscrit duhitri 
or duhitr, signifying originally a ‘“ milker” 
or “ milk-maid,” became the root of the word 
“ daughter ” in several of theso-called Aryan 
languages (including the Greek, Russian, 
English, German, Dutch, Danish and Swed- 
ish), because in the earliest times milking 
cows, goats, ete., was the common or chief 
occupation of girls (or daughters). 

The Aryas were of the same race as the 
ancient Persians, and it is said that even so 
late as the reign of Darius Hystaspis the 
Persians could understand and make them- 
selves understood by the light-complexioned 
people of India, without the aid of an inter- 
preter. Professor Bopp, of Berlin, in his 
“Comparative Grammar,” has shown that 
many of the languages of Europe are closely 
related to the Sanscrit, or, to adopt the words 
of the late Professor Wilson, of Oxford, he 
“may be considered to have established be- 
vond reasonable question; a near relationship 
between the languages of nations separated 





* Pronounced ahr/yan or ah're-an; the ain the 
first syllable ‘must not be sounded as in parent, 
otherwise it might be confounded with Arian, de- 
noting a famous sect or form of belief among the 
early Christians. 
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by the intervention of centuries and the dis- 
tance of half the globe, by differences of 
physical formation and social institutions— 
between the forms of speech current among 
the dark-complexioned natives of India and 
the fair-skinned races of ancient and modern 
Europe ;—a relationship of which no suspi- 
cion existed fifty years ago, and which has 
been satisfactorily established only within a 
recent period.” (See preface to the transla- 
tion of Bopp’s “Comparative Grammar,” 
London, 1845.) 

An important question naturally arises : 
“ Does a relationship between the languages 
of different nations prove a relationship be- 
tween the nations themselves?” We answer 
without hesitation that we think it does, if the 
relationship between the languages has been 
shown to be of the most intimate and radical 
kind. ‘There are in all languages certain 
words which are not to be considered as 
merely arbitrary and inanimate signs; they 
are rather the living offspring of a nation’s 
heart and brain: such, for example, as 
mother, father, brother, son, daughter, besides 
many others. These words may be gradually 
changed or corrupted with the lapse of ages, 
but it is not in the power of any earthly king, 
however mighty or despotic, or of any legis- 
lature, to induce a people to lay aside words 
which are so inwrought into their very hearts, 
so interwoven with their deepest and tenderest 
affections, and to take utter strangers, “ love- 
less, joyless, unendeared,” in their place. 
And when we find such words to be essentially 
the same in several different languages, we 
can be sure that they have not been intro- 
duced by foreign conquerors, or fastened ona 
conquered people against their will. Even 


the Mohammedan conquest of Persia,—one of 


the most thorough conquests recorded in his- 
tory,—though it completely changed the re- 
ligion of that country, and introduced a 
totally different system of writing and a mul- 
titude of Arabic words and phrases (more 
particularly such as relate to religion, morals, 
and law), utterly failed to displace such words 
as “mother” (in Persian mader), “ father” 
(pader), “brother” (brdder), “ daughter” 
(dukhter), ete. 

All those nations whose relationship has 
been proved “ beyond reasonable question ” 
by a careful comparison of their languages, 
are called the Indo. European (and sometimes, 
but less correctly, the Indo-Germanic) family 
of nations. Their ancestors, we have every 
reason to believe on purely scientific grounds, 
were originally one people, and therefore 
Aryan, as a convenient general term to de- 
note the race, has been applied not merely to 
the ancestors of the modern Hindoos and to 
their nearest of kin, the ancient Persians, but 


jects. 





to the whole of this extensive family, whose 
forefathers there is every reason to believe 
once inhabited Central Asia, whence they 
migrated in search of fresh pastures and more 
“ elbow-room,” some of them going southward 
to India, some northward or north-westward 
to Russia, and others westward to Asia Minor 
and Europe. 
poem of “ Miriam,” speaks of “our Aryan 
sires.” 


Hence Whittier, in his recent 


He says: 


‘* The angels to our Aryan sires 
Talked by the earliest household fires.” 


The term Semitic is only another form of 


Shemitic, that is, “ descended from Shem,” or 
“ pertaining to his descendants.” Accordingly 
we speak of the “Semitic” nations, under 
which phrase we include the Assyrians, Ara- 
bians, Israelites, ete. The principal Semitic 
languages are the Hebrew and the Arabic, to 


which we may perhaps add the Syriac, the 
Pheenician, and some of the Abyssinian dia- 
lects; but the three languages last named 
would appear to be much modificd by the 


admixture of other linguistic elements. The 
Semitic languages are distinguished by some 
striking peculiarities from all other known 


tongues, but here is not the place to enter 
into a particular consideration of such sub- 
The principal Semitic languages are 
read from right to left (not from left to right, 
as we read), so that the Arabs and most other 
nations of this class begin to read a book on 
what to us seems to be its last page, and turn- 
ing the leaves over one after another, thus 
end at length on what to us would seem the 
title-page. 

The term Caucasian has been extensively 
used to denote the white races of Asia and 
Europe. The Circassians and Georgians liv- 
ing at the foot of Mount Caucasus, have been 
taken as the type of the Caucasian race, and 
suggested the name. But the term is ob- 


jectionable, as confounding under one name 


nations (such, for example, as the Arabs and 
Persians) who have at best but a very remote 
relationship, while it has sometimes led to a 
still greater error—that of entirely separating 
on trivial and superficial grounds nations who 
are unquestionably closely related, such as 
the dark-complexioned Hindoos and the light- 
complexioned Germans and Danes, It is as 
if a botanist, instead of classifying fruits ac- 
cording to their internal structure and essen- 
tial nature, should divide them into classes 
according to their color, putting the yellow 
fruits into one division, the red into another, 
and so on. 

It may not be improper to add that while 
the comparative study of languages goes to 
establish in the most satisfactory manner a 
direct relationship among the different mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family of nations, 
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we are not to infer that there is no relation- 
ship between them and the other nations of 
the globe. All we can say is, that such re- 
lationship has not yet been satisfactorily 
proved on scientific grounds, though some of 
the most eminent philologists believe that 
there is a great amount of evidence furnished 
by language (apart from any arguments de- 
rived from the Scriptures, or from the physi 

cal structure or moral attributes of man), 
tending to render it extremely probable that 
such a relationship exists among all the na- 
tions of the globe. 





I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know ; 

I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where to go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoever state, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


TO THE PHILADELPHIA INDIAN AID 
ASSOCIATION, 
Nowart, 12th mo. 7th, 1870. 

Dear friends.—Y our large invoice of goods 
passed through White Cloud on the 3d inst. 
We happened to be in town at the time, 
hastened home and in the evening opened the 
boxes, unpacked and unpacked, and ex- 
claimed again and again at the generosity of 
Friends in so many different localities. With 
glad, full hearts, did we assort and lay out 
blankets, warm skirts, sacks, shirts, stock- 
ings, &c., for the aged, sick and blind and 
our nineteen orphan children. Oh, those nice 
blankets! It has been one of our greatest 
trials here to know that old people, mother- 
less children, and even the sick, suffered for 
want of sufficient covering at night. Last 
winter, we purchased a few cheap blankets 
from our sick fund, for some of the very, very 
needy, but could not do much. 

Albert Green- was here on his way to 
Omaha when the letters came, in regard to 
the division of the blankets, coats, skirts, &c., 
&c., and as he could not be present at the 
opening of them, we settled upon the division. 
Of the clothing, we take only a small share, 
but concluded as the Otoes go on the hunt, 
and will be better supplied than ours who do 
not hunt, we would take a large share of the 
blankets; not because the Otoes do not need 
them, but the Iowas needed them more. We 
made this arrangement amicably, and accord- 
ing to our best judgment, and hope it may be 
satisfactory to you. 

Next came the distribution. Oh! that you 
could have been here; but you may imagine 





how the goods lay round in piles ; office-tables, 
chairs, and those of the adjoining room were 
covered. Some of the Indians had seen the 
load come ; that was quite sufficient to bringa 
crowd next morning, and our Sabbath exer- 
cises consisted in distributing this noble dona- 
tion from Philadelphia, Moorestown and 
Camden, N. J., London Grove, Chester Co., 
&e. 

Of woven sacks, we had enough to give 
every lowa woman one. The flannel skirts 
did not reach round ; the stockings gave the 
school children, nearly all, one pair each. 
We divided the pairs of blankets and first 
gave each orphan boy and girl one, then to 
the oldest women and sick, and one to an 
old man who has no wife or home, but lives 
round wherever he can. They were given 
with positive instructions to each, that they 
are only to be used at night and not to be 
seen on any of them in the daytime. I will 
not particularize about other things, suffice 
it to say that all the articles sent are good 
and useful. Any not needed now will be 
packed away for future wants, as we only 
give what is positively necessary at one time. 
Yesterday was a repetition of First-day, to 
complete the distribution, and in the evening 
we held acouncil. There was much satis- 
faction expressed at their present condition 
and prospects. On bidding me “ far-well” 
(as I expect to start for Philadelphia to- 
morrow), two of the Chiefs wished me a safe 
journey, and said, “I should tell those good 
friends of theirs in Philadelphia that they 
are glad to receive those nice presents, and 
are very thankful and will always remember 
them. Hoped I would find my friends well, 
have a good visit, and return home in good 
health.” Now who could have done better 
than this? We thought they made very neat 
little speeches. We have been surprised 
sometimes at their knowledge and observance 
of certain little forms and rules of etiquette, 
and remarked this on one occasion to an old 
agent. He replied, “ Why, Indian Chiets 
have been in good society in Washington, 
have been received and treated as honored 
guests by those holding high positions, as well 
as some of the best private citizens, and they 
pride themselves upon this.” Pride of place, 
rank, and class is acknowledged among In- 
dians as elsewhere. 

To return to the clothing of our people. 
I am happy to say that our school children, 
one and all, are comfortably and nicely 
clothed. Indeed, a teacher of a public school 
near by, told me she only wished her children 
were all as well dressed and came as clean. 
Do you not think this is a comfort to me, re- 
membering how we found them? Truly do 
I hope thatall of you, and others every where 
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who have made this thing possible, will have 
our reward, and the satisfaction such work ; 
rings. 

Our women, too, are quite comfortably 
fixed up, though I would be glad to have a 
few more flannel skirts and warm stockings ; | 
the men have all had shirts given them, and 
many have the part worn coats, pants and 
vests in wear. The new coats have not yet 
been opened—will wait until Albert comes 
next week for his boxes. Would it be too 
much for me to ask for some more scraps 
for patchwork—the giris are so anxious to 
finish their quilts, and I think it good for 
them to come here and sew. 

Hoping to see you soon in Philadelphia, I 
am, with love, Your friend, 

Mary B. Lacutroort. 


REMEMBER, BOYS MAKE MEN. 


BY MARY 








E. TUCKER. 


When you see a ragged urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 
With torn hat and kneeless trowsers, 
Dirty face and bare red feet, 
Pass not by the child unheeding ; 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 
He is grown he’ll not forget it ; 
For remember, boys make men. 


When the buoyant youthful spirits 
Overflow in boyish freak, 

Chide your child in gentle accents, 
Do not in your anger speak ; 

You must sow in youthful bosoms 
Seeds of tender mercy ; then 

Plants will grow and bear good fruitage 
When the erring boys are men. 


ES Se 


Have you never seen a grandsire, 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 

Bring to mind some act of kindpess— 
Something said to him, a boy? 

Or relate some slight or coldness, 
With a brow all clouded, when 

He said they were too thoughtless 
To remember boys made men. 


Let us try to add some pleasure 
To the life of every boy ; 

For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy. 

Call your boys home by its brightness ; 
They avoid a gloomy den, 

And they seek for comfort elsewhere ; 
And remember, boys make men. 


Delaware County Republican. 


—-~wer 


“ GROW NOT OLD.” 
BY LOUISA J. HALL. 


Never, my heart, wilt thou grow old! 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart, 
And youth sits smiling in my heart. 


Downhill the path of age! O no, 

Up, up with patient steps I go ; 

I watch the skies fast brightening there, 
I breathe a sweeter, purer air. 


Beside my road small tasks spring up, 
Though but to hand the cooling cup, 
Speak the true word of hearty cheer 
Tell the lone soul that God is near. 


Beat on, my heart, and grow not old! 
And when thy pulses all are told, 

Let me, though working, loving still, 
Kneel as I meet my Father’s will. 


—Old and New. 


. 


WAITING. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Grand is the leisure of the earth ; 


She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 


But goes to sleep in snow wreaths dim. 
Dread is the leisure up above, 
The while He sits whose name is love, 
And waits, as Noah did, the dove, 

To see if she would fly to him. 


He waits for us, while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruiséd wings 
On the dark floods and water springs, 
The ruined world, the desolate sea ; 
With open windows from the prime, 
All night, all day, He waits sublime, 
Until the fulness of the time 
Decreed from His eternity. 


——__-~0 


THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


We give below portious of a letter from a 
corresponent who writes from California to 
the New York Tribune: 

I came here to study the Chinese. Watch- 
ing the gangs on railroads, talking with 
their bosses, most of whom speak English, 
going through their laundries, visiting the 
temple of their god Joss, and seeing that pagan 
bell pounded just thirty-eight times, and that 
heathen drum struck just thirty-eight blows, 
visiting rooms where s¢ores of the almond- 
eyed are busy with our sewing-machines, and 
running them as well us the deftest girl in 
Massachusetts, walking through their gar- 
dens, seeing how they raise hens and ducks, 
handling their curious hats and jackets and 
that extrordinary hickory pole with which 
they carry burdens, their light but tough 
and durable baskets, their grotesque dolls and 
curious toys, I have come to certain conclu- 
sions about this strange people, whose relation 
to our labor system is now the absorbing 
question of the hour. 

I asked a good many of them how much 
they weigh, and the most frequent reply was, 
“hun-thirt-five.” They are a little larger 
than the average American country women. 
Isaw a few who would weigh 160. Their feet 
are smaller; they would buy fives and sixes 
if they wore our shoes, but most of them do 
not. Their hands are long and delicate, 
giving an idea of nimbleness and patience 
rather than of strength. In short, a China- 
man is about what an American woman would 
be as a laborer if she had been accustomed for 
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generations to out-door work. They shave 
the hair from the front half of their heads, 
and allow that on the back to grow. Their 
pantaloons are like ours, and so is the shirt, 
except that is plain, without collar, bosom, or 
cuffs. Over the shirt they wear, in summer, 
a cotton frock made just like a plain shirt. 
It has no collar, and buttons close around 
the neck. As the weather grows cool they 
add other jackets or frocks just like the first, 
but made of thin woolen, thick woolen, or 
fur. A poor, plain Chinaman can dress 
himself for about $20 a year; one better off 
spends, say $40. 

A common Chinaman has no other idea of 
life than to work steadily, do his own cook- 
ing, washing, ironing and mending, and 
spend a great deal less than heearns. His 
father, and all his ancestors, as far back as to 
the time of Aaron or of Abraham, had no 
other idea of life. A hut, a few yards of 
cloth, a double handful of rice or wheat, a 
slice of pork, a frying-pan, and a strip of 
rush matting for a bed—these are what he is 
born to, and with these, in his own land, he 
expects to die and die content. When he 
comes to America, his simple aim is to lay 
up a small sum of money on which he can 
live at ease when he goes back. I saw a 
miner fifty-two years old; he looked thin 
and worn, as though he had never known 
anything but steady toil and rough fare. He 
has been here five years, and has $300 in 
gold. Last Monday he took the steamer to 
Canton. He will go home to his wife, and 
be a man in easy circumstances the rest of 
his days. They make no eight-hour protests ; 
they have no strikes; they cannot understand 
what a Trade-Union means. They will 
work for fifty cents till they hear of some 
man who gives sixty. Then they go to 
work for him till they know of a chance to 
make seventy-five. They haveno bar-rooms, 
they drink no strong drink; they do not 
fight, or curse, or break things. But t.ey love 
to smoke in the evening, and it amuses them 
greatly to throw a pile of little brass coin, 
ten of which make a cent, on the middle of 
a table, and bet that when the heap is counted 
off it will turn out odd. Some beta dime 
that it will count out odd, as twenty-seven or 
thirtv-one. Others bet twenty-five cents that 
the count will be even. I did not see any- 
body bet over twenty-five cents, but I was 
told that late at night they grow reckless, 
and bet their pipes and their clothes, all their 
tobacco, and at last a wife. But the class of 
gamesters is not large. Most of them after 
work cuddle down by a little fire where rice 
and the legs and head of a hen are boiling, 
and chatter about the day’s work, and about 
what some other miner or laborer has found, 


about what some wicked “ Melican man” 
has done, about home, and having their 
ashes carried back to China to sleep beside 
the bones of their ancestors and under the 
grim smile of some ancient wooden god, 
Presently the chatter lulls away, the little 
rush beds are spread, and Ching-Ty in dreams 
is far away in the Flowery Land. But with 
daylight he ties up the little roll of rush car- 
peting, lays it on a shelf, eats a cup of 
boiled wheat and sucks a chicken wing, and 
anon the pick with slow but unceasing swing 
is hacking into the bank. The barrows are 
filled, the planks are handled, the rails are 
spiked, and the work goes on as fast as though 
pushed by Irish muscle or American nerve. 

Though they work on railroads and in 
wheat: fields, and work well, I think they will 
be found most useful about houses and gar- 
dens and in factories. They have a wonder- 
full aptness for doing just as they see the 
“Melican man” do. For example, the 
Chinese quarter in Sacramento caught fire 
and burned down a few months ago. They 
hired an American carpenter to put them up 
one cabin. As he worked they stood by and 
watched like cats. When the house was 
done they paid him his price, and then fell 
to with saws and hammers and put up a row 
of houses exactly like the pattern. They 
copied him inch for inch and nail for nail. 
This people do not reason. They have 
no original ideas. They do a thing, not 
because they know why it should be, but 
because they saw it so in the pattera they go 
by. In remembering the movements of the 
teacher and following him with blind obedi- 
ence they have no equals. There is with 
them but one right way. They pound their 
drum in the Joss-house just thirty-eight times ; 
thirty-seven would be impiety, thirty-nine a 
sacrilege. If they see a carpenter drive five 
nails into a clapboard, they always and ever 
after use five nails in a board of that length. 
Six would break the charm. This blind ac- 
curacy makes them good machinists. They 


are very quick to understand a sewing ma- 


chine, a spindle, a loom, a carding machine 
and a turning lathe. Ponderous engines and 
the locomotive they do not like to use. They 
seem frightful and not without connection 
with evil but mighty genii. They love deli- 
cate and marvellous arts. The happiest 
Chinaman I saw in San Francisco was as- 
sistant in a first-class photographic gallery. 
The alacrity with which he brought out the 
plate from the dark room, the unction with 
which he harried it back to the dusky and 
chemical-smelling closet, the delight with 
which he studied the wonderful imprint of 
the sun, are ever fresh and wholly without 
limit. In handling shoemakers’ tools they 
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show the utmost facility, and learn each step 
thoroughly yet ina wonderfully short time. 
So of the jewellers’ art. Their quick, patient 
and rapid touch exactly suits watch-making, 
and I expect soon to see hundreds of them 
busy at Waltham and Elgin and Jersey City. 

Their religion is mainly a dim fear of ill- 
luck from the vengeance of some gloomy 
deity. Worship, in the proper sense of the 
word, they know nothing of. The ceremonies 
at Joss-houses appear to be an effort to guess 
the future by the toss or the burning of little 
sticks. They hope, also, on certain great days 
to please the wooden idol by burned perfumes, 
or with a multitudinous snap of millions of 
firecrackers. But they are not wedded to 
paganism by a priestly system. They are 
eager to learn our language, gladly attend 
Sunday-schools, where they are taught to 
read in the New Testament, recite passages of 
Scripture, and repeat the Commandments. 
The charity of the Christian religion im- 
presses them deeply, and the blessed immor- 
tality brought to light in the Gospel is to 
them as new as it is inconceivably desirable. 

The Chinese are destined to become the 
under-stratum of American society, and lift 
every class above them to a higher level. In 
a few years they can be hired for $14 to $15 
a month, and at that rate earn 200 per cent. 
more than in their native country. This will 
compel the Irish to till the land and become 
small farmers on their own hook. When 
railroads can be built with labor at $10 a 
month, every valley in California will haye 
one running through it, along the line of 
which Irishmen, Germans and Swedes will 
settle on small tracts of their own. It was 
proved by fair experiment in tunnelling the 
Sierra Nevadas for the Pacific Railroad that 
the Chinese, though not so heavy-muscled as 
the Irish, do more work in a given length of 
time. Every blow a Chinaman strikes fells. 
The Irishman hits at random and wastes his 
strength—the Chinaman never. 

As house servants the Chinamen have no 
superiors. The monotonous routine of do- 
mestic drudgery does not wear upon his pa- 
tience. He is always on time, is not thievish, 
does not clamor for privileges, is not wasteful 
of his master’s substance, does precisely as 
he is shown how to do, but will leave any 
place for higher wages at short notice. 

For factory work they are admirably 
suited. Quick to learn, deft in handling 
machinery, patient beyend comparison, they 
svon master all the details of manufacture, 
and having once been shown how a piece of 
work must be done, never vary from the 
original pattern. They are monopolizing the 
factory work on the Pacific coast, and will 
gradually do so in other parts of the coun- 














try. A class of laborers industrious, patient 
and skillful, who always pay their debts, 
spend less than they earn, do their work well 
and mind their own business, should be wel- 
comed to our shores. — Christian Register. 


———_ ee 


MEN bow before talent, even if unassociated 


with goodness; but between these two we 
must make an everlasting distinction. When 
once the idolatry of talent enters, then fare- 
well to spirituality; when men ask their 
teachers, not for that which will make them 
more humble and godlike, but for the excite- 


ment of an intellectual banquet, then farewell 
to Christian progress. 
encssilsitiinese 


NICKNAMES, 


I have no patience with the custom. It’s 
bad enough when confined to giggling school- 
girls and the officers of young ladies’ literary 
societies; but when it is adopted by pro- 
fessional women, and even invades the sacred 
desk,—when we read of Miss Nettie Sterling 
and the Rev. Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, it is 
time to protest. What should we think ofa 
like pitiful affectation among men? How 
would it strike us to see the announcement of 
a new work by Tommie Carlyle, or to read 
the synopsis of “an able speech by Johnnie 
Bright,” or an advertisement of “The Life 
and Times of Georgie Washington?’ I be- 
lieve in woman’s rights, and one of the very 
first I would have them insist upon, is the 
right to exercise a little plain common sense, 
and to be called by the names that were given 
them when they were babies. I would not 
have Jane Smith metamorphosed into Jennie 
Smythe before marriage, nor into Mrs. Augus- 
tus Fitznoodle afterwards. Her husband’s 
name may be Augustus, or Peter, or Timothy, 
but none of these are women’s names, and 
putting Mrs. before them dves not lessen the 
absurdity of calling a woman by them. Name 
represents quality ; a proper name should 
stand for an individual, but what sort of in- 
dividuality is represented by Vrs. Hezekiah 
Hopkins? Is it masculine, or feminine, or 
both ?—or neither? Until a woman, whether 
married or unmarried, can have a name of 
her own, there is little reason to hope that she 
will have much else.—Mehitable (not Hittie) 
March, in Woman’s Journal. 

THe chest may be deformed by compression 
during infancy, and by many of the injurious 
practices of mothers and nurses, but the chief 
ageuts in distorting this part of the skeleton 
are the various kinds of corsets. It is es- 
pecially from the sixth to the last rib that 
this pressure is exercised; these, from their 
greater flexibility, are pressed inward, and all 
the organs within them—lungs, heart, stom- 
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what some other miner or laborer has found, | limit. In handling shoemakers’ tools they 
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show the utmost facility, and learn each step 
thoroughly yet in a wonderfully short time. 
So of the jewellers’ art. Their quick, patient 
and rapid touch exactly suits watch-making, 
and I expect soon to see hundreds of them 
busy at Waltham and Elgin and Jersey City. 

Their religion is mainly a dim fear of ill- 
luck from the vengeance of some gloomy 
deity. Worship, in the proper sense of the 
word, they know nothing of. The ceremonies 
at Joss-houses appear to be an effort to guess 
the future by the toss or the burning of little 
sticks. They hope, also, on certain great days 
to please the wooden idol by burned perfumes, 
or with a multitudinous snap of millions of 
fire-crackers. But they are not wedded to 
paganism by a priestly system. They are 
eager to learn our language, gladly attend 
Sunday-schools, where they are taught to 
read in the New Testament, recite passages of 
Scripture, and repeat the Commandments. 
The charity of the Christian religion im- 
presses them deeply, and the blessed immor- 
tality brought to light in the Gospei is to 
them as new as it is inconceivably desirable. 

The Chinese are destined to become the 
under-stratum of American society, and lift 
every class above them to a higher level. In 
a few years they can be hired for $14 to $15 
a month, and at that rate earn 200 per cent. 
more than in their native country. This will 
compel the Irish to till the land and become 
small farmers on their own hook. When 
railroads can be built with labor at $10 a 
month, every valley in California will have 
one running through it, along the line of 
which Irishmen, Germans and Swedes will 
settle on small tracts of their own. It was 
proved by fair experiment in tunnelling the 
Sierra Nevadas for the Pacific Railroad that 
the Chinese, though not so heavy-muscled as 
the Irish, do more work in a given length of 
time. Every blow a Chinaman strikes ¢ed/s. 
The Irishman hits at random and wastes his 
strength—the Chinamun never. 

As house servants the Chinamen have no 
superiors. The monotonous routine of do- 
mestic drudgery does not wear upon his pa- 
tience. He is always on time, is not thievish, 
does not clamor for privileges, is not wasteful 
of his master’s substance, does precisely as 
he is shown how to do, but will leave any 
place for higher wages at short notice. 

For factory work they are admirably 
suited. Quick to learn, deft in handling 
machinery, patient beyend comparison, they 
soon master all the details of manufacture, 

























and having once been shown how a piece of 


work must be done, never vary from the 
original pattern. 
factory work on the Pacific coast, and will 


They are monopolizing the 


gradually do so in other parts of the coun- 
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try. A class of laborers industrious, patient 
and skillful, who always pay their debts, 
spend less than they earn, do their work well 
and mind their own business, should be wel- 
comed to our shores. — Christian Register. 


——- —- ~~ 


MEN bow before talent, even if unassociated 


with goodness; but between these two we 
must make an everlasting distinction. When 
once the idolatry of talent enters, then fare- 
well to spirituality; when men ask their 
teachers, not for that which will make them 
more humble and godlike, but for the excite- 
ment of an intellectual banquet, then farewell 
to Christian progress. 


cincinnati 
NICKNAMES. 


I have no patience with. the custom. It’s 


bad enough when confined to giggling school- 
girls and the officers of young ladies’ literary 
societies; but when it is adopted by pro- 
fessional women, and even invades the sacred 
desk,—when we read of Miss Nettie Sterling 
and the Rev. Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, it is 
time to protest. 
like pitiful affectation among men? 
would it strike us to see the announcement of 
a new work by Tommie Carlyle, or to read 
the synopsis of “an able speech by Johnnie 
Bright,” or an advertisement of “The Life 
and Times of Georgie Washington ?” 
lieve in woman’s rights, and one of the very 
first 1 would have them insist upon, is the 
right to exercise a little plain common sense, 
and to be called by the names that were given 
them when they were babies. 
have Jane Smith metamorphosed into Jennie 
Smythe before marriage, nor into Mrs. Augus- 


What should we think of a 
How 


I be- 


I would not 


tus Fitznoodle afterwards. Her husband’s 
name may be Augustus, or Peter, or Timothy, 
but none of these are women’s names, and 
putting Mrs. before them dves not lessen the 
absurdity of calling a woman by them. Name 
represents quality; a proper name should 
stand for an individual, but what sort of in- 
dividuality is represented by Jfrs. Hezekiah 
Hopkins? Is it masculine, or feminine, or 
both ?—or neither? Until a woman, whether 
married or unmarried, can have a name of 
her own, there is little reason to hope that she 
will have much else.—Mehitable (not Hittie) 
March, in Woman’s Journal. 

THE chest may be deformed by compression 
during infancy, and by many of the injurious 
practices of mothers and nurses, but the chief 
agents in distorting this part of the skeleton 
are the various kinds of corsets. It is es- 
pecially from the sixth to the last rib that 
this pressure is exercised; these, from their 
greater flexibility, are pressed inward, and all 
the organs within them—lungs, heart, stom- 
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ach, liver, etc.—are more or less changed in 
their position and form; the amount of air 
introduced into the lungs is lessened, the cir- 
culation of the blood through the heart is im- 

ed, the stomach cannot perform properly 
its functions of digestion, and the liver is dis- 
placed downward and presses upon the intes- 
tines, laying the foundation for diseases of 
the chest, consumption, heart-disease, dyspep- 
sia, constipation, and many other ills which 
shorten or embitter the lives of most of the 
votaries of fashion. 





ITEMS. 


Persons Cuamine To Act as InpIAN AGENTS.— 
Secretary Delano has ordered, with the approval of 
the President, that no person claiming to act as an 
attorney on behalf of any Indian tribe, or any mem- 
ber or members thereof will be recognized as such 
by the Interior Department or the Indian Office, un- 
less said person is possessed of a duly-executed 
power of attorney from the chiefs of the tribe or na- 
tion, acknowledged before the agent of the United 
States for such tribe or nation. The agent before 
taking such acknowledgment to be satisfied by per- 
sonal investigation that such power was fairly and 
duly obtained ; and he shall fally explain the con- 
tents and purport thereof to the party acknowledg- 
ing the execution of the same. This order applies 
to all persons claiming to act as attornevs for In- 
diana, whether by power heretofore given or other- 
wise. 


Tue following table shows that there are in the 
United States sixty-seven cities with a population 
of over 20,000 inhabitants. Washington, which in 
1860 stood number fourteen on the list, now stands 
number twelve—Louisville, Albany, and Newark 
having been outnumbere?, while San Francis+o has 
outstripped the four, and taken its position tenth 
on the list. St. Louis and Chicago have passed 
Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, and Civcinnati, 
and stand fourth and fifth on the list; while Bualti- 
more, which stood fourth on the list in 1860, now 
stands sixth. In the matter of percentage of gain, 
Kansas City, Missouri, is far in the lead; while New. 
Bedford, in the North, and Savannah, in the South, 
are the only cities which show an actual decrease. 

Among the most remarkable examples of increase 
in population are Scranton, Pa., from 9,223 in 1860, 
to 38,762 in 1870, and Leavenworth, Kan., from 
7,429 to 20,960. Albany shows a smaller increase 
thau that of Troy, while it may be said of that city 
that large numbers doing business there reside .in 
the adjacent villages, while New Bedford, Mass., 
and Charleston, 8. C., have fallen below their popu- 
lation ten years ago, as the following figures will 
show : 


1870. 1860. 
Albany.......05 scccsees sosseeeereees 69,452 62,367 
TrOY....00. ssccccsccces sossceeceeees 46,421 39, 236 
Chastesten; B. C..i0cc0.c0sscsceces 48,431 51,110 
New Bedford, Mass...... inane 21,232 22,300 


The next ten years can make few changes in the 
relative rank of these cities, their growth being 
governed by the same laws which governed them 
in the past decade. 

In 1860 the aggregate population of the ten lead- 
ing cities was 2,708,987. In 1870 the same cities 
show a population of 3,649,676, a gain of 940,679, 
or an average of 34.7 per cent. ; and a correspond- 
ing increase, which seems more than probable, for 





the next decade, would give in those cities a popn- 
lation of nearly five millions. 
The table will be found very interesting to those 


who desire to analyze it, and convenient to all for 
reference : 


Population Population Ine. 

in 1870. iu 1860. per ct. 

BUF We accacrencessnnsetis 926,341 805,658 15 
Philadelphia ............0006+ 674,022 565,629 20 
PD ictcesicnvensessevenn -399,600 266,661 50 
Wh RUMOUR Ssisiies ccncesescsacesend 310,864 160,773 94 
IID sccssncacanstcseseasices 298,983 109,260 174 
PINON -scininn . semsnininsss 267,354 212,418 26 
UN cid bids Siiicncinw sweceies 250,526 177,840 4] 
CIMCINMARH 65.0. cssc0cceecees 216,239 161,044 34 
New Orleans.........-..e0see 191,322 168,675 13 
San Francisco.........0..000 149,482 56,802 165 
MONO ska saikvn.cancswesaccaces 117,715 81,129 45 
Washington...............04 109,204 61,122 80 
MO casstisesendesicccavins 105,078 71,941 46 
RODE ND i vssnceaiis:sncesss 100,754 68,233 4° 
OTN seis iccsscsccceenee 92,846 43,417 115 
Pittsburg....... Nb sabia ieaaeeiiae 86,235 49,217 67 
Jersey City........ ieuncnesinae 81,744 29,226 180 
A siivckinss a6 tances aneeel 79,580 45,619 74 
Milwaukee........ peeinedeneena 71,499 45,246 80 
NN Sa isce sivevasccesiecisve’ 69,422 62,369 ul 
POW UIND i viccisecsincscnecede 68,906 50,666 36 
RUE vices sconcscnarececees 62,385 48,204 30 
Allegheny City................53,184 28,702 85 
ADMEROUND <cccesccsec-s <esscese 51,087 37,910 35 
- cadbee ic CE 50,840 39,267 29 
UMUUORI OR sas scssicscecccssaced 48,956 40,522 2% 
OT Nites incnccesinnbinsieeedl 46,471 39,235 18 
PP OOMID esistccccciecscvscesced 43,051 28,119 52 
Worcester........ etree 41,105 24,960 63 
MON secacaicbincsinsiondsaasse 40,928 36,827 10 
MOIID oss cscccecdiiccseasess 40,226 22,643 82 
OUND sonisiveccssceseccecees 39,634 26,060 57 
Hartford... 00. cocresseseeeeed7,180 29,152 24 
Indianapolis...........s.scseeee 36,565 18,611 96 
Scranton.......s000. siaien wives 35,093 9.223 280 
Reading ....... bisangnieabanvees 33,932 23,162 48 
COTAMIAD ssssiscccs coocsestceess 33,745 18,554 82 
Paterson........ asisentbnrestene 33,582 19,586 vel 
DBytON ...000s cncccescscsesece oe: 32,579 20,081 62 
PTO CHG scecsics coccssasees 33,260 4,418 633 
MNO ccccorcencasctsbaccesseaced 32,084 29,258 9 
Portland........ eateaw" eseneces 31;314 26,241 19 
WIMIIBLOR senses secscecscsces 30,841 21,258 45 
NDUTOROR 6 cscs cascssnsecccsceee 28,921 17,639 4 
PD civavesccnssiiactbencsces 28,546 13,768 107 
NEON css a esicicccssaceies 28,323 25,065 13 
PMR isiseinen ccs cesneccsstense a 28,233 19,083 45 
WE BIWORs sities iincesccceccces 26,786 14.026 91 
Springfield ..........0. secccsece 26,703 15,199 76 
Nashville .....00......00000000625,872 16,988 52 
RM Risvves Suscsccsbscdipa cats 25,798 22,529 14 
POOR isscss: sess sesesensa cesses 25,787 14,045 84 
OPN esis: sscsiaicccceccad 24,505 15,471 49 
ME sesscnssicccatescaxe ss ceed 24,117 22,252 § 
SOOT sseceseseccssccsveseecscnes 24,053 13,718 76 
DONOR iocsissicscevscsenccd 24.536 20,107 li 
PRN iss ccc caneugcecuas 23,109 = 13,405 72 
DRSROR sevcsscsaccscsscse -22,874 17,228 33 
SPUR cciisastetcccsscsstee 22,830 11,484 100 
a 21,320 32,300 4 
NG os sccn cs sicsecies siseecee 20,910 16,816 25 
PR MOR DR seks ccs scvescvnsonccees 20,838 11,567 80 
LGRORWOE vicicescsscscssseseces: 20,233 = 17,603 15 
Savannal........00:- + e00e20,233 22,292 10 
Re ciiinnscstadasssseudenace 20,045 14,358 40 
DON ccisntsstisccs. aed 20,042 10,267 78 
Bhs PANN woes senses dencencecie 20,031 10,401 92 


—The Press. 
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PAILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1871. 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON . 


DEL 
R H OFFICE, 
N. Wor Aint and Ghestaut ‘Mies, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. | 


PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay-. 
ment. 
Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Epw. Brineuurst, JR., 
Wuuiam Boss, Wiuu1am G. Grszons, 
Toomas D. Wess, Grorce W. Strong, 
Wi1iam Cansy, Joun V. Rics, 
Grorce W. Busz, Wuuiam H. Swirr, 
Wuuam 8. Hiss, Samve. Bancrort, JR. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M.D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

701 ARCH STREET. 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Tf. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Arch St. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





108. w.y. 
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East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelith 
month 21st. The Winter Term will open First 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuarugs H. Daruinetor, A.M. 
Preceptress—FRANCES DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipney P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nivzs. 

This In#*itation is pleasantly situated in a retired but acceesi- 
dle locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, vot 
caring to pursue a full College course,'vet desire the advantages 
of a liberal edueation. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a promivent characteristic. 

for further particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 
MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
1-7 tf. Springboro’, 0. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended ta 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S8. B. REG ESTER having purchased K, B. BeLu’s interes 

in the business, will again give fh whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to ali 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


“ ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ERCILDOUN, CHESTER CO., PA. 


The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2d mo. next. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every department. 

Terms, 585 per session of 20 weeks. For Cata- 
logue and full particulars address the Principal, 

128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDs, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will ba 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 
intelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- 


cation a specialty. 
No one Ses ever attended, who has not improved his 
PENMANSHIP. 
A highly improved 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
elaborate in detail, real in its transactions, taugnt by a busi- 
ness man in a business way. 
TEACHING BY EXPERTS. 

A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 
pupil, yet professional in extent and parental in exercise. 
NO VACATIONS 

except days called Legal Holidays. 

Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 
struction. 

EVENING SESSIONS 

October Ist to April lst. 

ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 
cuted promptly. 

ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED, and books examined and set- 
led. 108, fw sw. 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Eutire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, apply to 

EK. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 

120 South Eleventh Street, Philadel 
Dealer in American, Geneva and glish 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, and a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 


sm 905 Market 8t., Philada. 


gp Walnut Bt., Cint., 6. 


101. 11.19, 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe23 33 North Second 8t,, Philada- 
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Muslins! Muslins! Mustins! 


An excellent stock now open. 
NEW YORK MILLS, 
WAMSUTTA, 
WILLIAMSVILLB, 
BAY MILLS, 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, 
ANDROSCOGGIN, 
HOUSEKEEPER, 
NONPAREIL, 


SEMPER IDEM, FORESTDALE. 


BLEACHED AND BROWN SHEETINGS. 
All widths and prices. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 
FROM AUCTION: 
- c. per pair. 


1 Lot Ladies’ Gum 
1 “ “ 

1 “ Missses’ - 50 * 

1“ Men’s = 75 ” 

1 case Linen Cambric Hdkfs, 8 c. 

1 “ Boys’ Buckskin Gloves, 50c. per pair. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


Shoes, 


SPEAR LAA R A 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, 1210 — Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


a? NEW OPENING OF 3 —w 


FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of gooda 
for Friends ; some of which are of hia own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cleths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
ealled to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &c. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. New importation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs, imf. 


. §. W. COR. 7ra & ARCH STREETS, 





